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II. — The Alleged Conflict of the Accents in Latin Verse 
By Professor ROLAND G. KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Graecia capta jerum victorem cepit, sang Horace, 1 et artis 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

The question as to the nature of the accent of Latin had 
come to an impasse, one group of scholars maintaining that 
it was primarily stress, 2 and the other accepting the statement 
of Latin grammarians that it was characterized by a change 
of pitch, until Professor Frank Frost Abbott published his 
brilliant article 3 on the subject, with an interpretation which 
receives my complete adherence. Briefly, he accepts the 
usual view that in early times there was a stress accent on 
the initial syllable, producing vowel syncope and vowel 
weakening, and that this was replaced by the historical 
accent, the position of which was fixed by the penultimate 
law ; but he argues — and here is his special point — that 
presently the educated classes began, under Greek influence, 
to speak with a pitch accent rather than with a stress accent, 
while the uneducated continued to employ an accent of stress, 
and that in the fourth century of our era this stress accent 
again gained the mastery, ousting the pitch accent entirely. 

It would be idle here to present at length the interpretation 
which Professor Abbott has so ably set forth for the con- 
flicting phenomena; but it is desirable to indicate in a few 
words the chief items of these phenomena. The Roman 
grammarians speak of the accent in terms of pitch, until 
about 400 a.d. or later ; for the grammarians were concerned 
with the speech of the cultured only, not with that of the 
rabble. When about 400 a.d. four grammarians speak in 

1 Epist. 11, 1, 156 f. 

2 So even the latest writer on the subject, E. H. Sturtevant, Pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin, 206 ff. 

3 Class. Phil. 11, 444-460. 
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terms indicating a stress accent, it is evidence that the accent 
of the populace is gaining the mastery. But in the inter- 
vening centuries, the loss or the change of some unaccented 
vowels in the popular speech testifies to a stress accent there, 
which is not evidenced by similar changes in cultured speech. 
Further, popular poetry shows signs of an accentual rather 
than of a quantitative rhythm. The responsible parties for 
this splitting of Latin into two social strata were the school- 
masters, who in the earlier times were Greeks, either slave 
or free : they may naturally have spoken Latin with a pitch 
accent, like that of their mother tongue — for the Greek of 
that time had a pitch accent, not a stress accent. 

The employment of a pitch accent among the Romans 
might easily have passed for a choice and fashionable accom- 
plishment. Do I mean that the educated Roman spoke 
Latin with a Greek accent? Yes, I do mean precisely that. 
The influence of the teacher on the language of the pupil is 
stronger than we teachers at times pessimistically opine. 
Situations more or less parallel to that at Rome may be 
found elsewhere. In our own country I have heard an em- 
phatic complaint that the Spanish learned in many schools 
has a pronounced Germanic flavor, since many of the teachers 
are dispossessed teachers of German. A few years ago, the 
story was current that the English learned in Japan was 
taught by industrious Teutons, and the young Japanese 
was speaking English, if he spoke it at all, with a marked 
kaiserlicher Akzent. In the Sanskrit drama, kings and priests 
speak pure Sanskrit, but women and inferior characters, being 
uneducated, speak dialects of Prakrit. The nearest parallel 
may be found in some of our own colleges and schools, where 
teachers of English or Canadian birth are in special favor 
because of the effect which, it is hoped, they will bring about 
in the speech of their pupils. But to return to Latin: in 
the matter of accent, we may say with Horace, "captured 
Greece took captive her wild conqueror." 

The problem which I wish to discuss, however, is the re- 
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lation of the accent of Latin words to the accent of Latin 
verse. That arma virumque cdno became drma virtimque 
cano as soon as it became the beginning of a hexameter 
line, is inherently improbable, especially when Cicero — no 
mean authority on Latin elocution, despite his notorious 
hexameters — distinctly says that the accent of poetry did 
not differ from that of prose. 4 Various attempts have been 
made to reconcile these seeming contradictions, the most 
plausible of which is that of Professor Charles E. Bennett: 
"We are to conceive of a line of Latin poetry as consisting 
simply of a regular arrangement of long and short syllables, 
— nothing more. To read Latin poetry, therefore, it is 
necessary simply to pronounce the words with the proper 
quantity." 5 In other words, as Professor Bennett says 
elsewhere, the long syllables have a natural prominence 
which gives a rhythm if they are properly pronounced. But 
where is the prominence of those long syllables if the verse 
start with three or four spondees ? Professor Bennett replies 
that a purely quantitative rhythm is possible on some musical 
instruments, such as the organ, where if the player does not 
use the swell there is no variation in intensity, but the mind 
of the hearer supplies the rhythm. Just here is the critical 
point ; for in reading verse, the reader is a hearer also, and 
if the mind of the reader, as hearer, supplies a rhythm, this 
rhythm will automatically find expression in the reading, 
unless the reader is capable of dual personality at one and 
the same time. And despite Professor Bennett's own charm- 
ing manner of reading Latin verse, he fails to convince me 
that the Romans read in that way. 

We have, I fear, approached the problem from the wrong 
end. We have been asking how we can reconcile the accents 
of Latin words with the accent of Latin verse, and have sought 

*De Or. m, 176-177; Or. 189-190. Cf. also Quint. Inst. DC, 4, 61, and 
C. E. Bennett, "Theory and Practice in the Reading of Classical Verse," Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, xx, 1 (Oct. 1, 1919), pp. 367-368. 

6 In the Introduction to his edition of Vergil's Aeneid, pp. xvii f . ; cf . also 
A. J. P. xrx, 361-383, and the reference in the preceding note. 
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to make the known accents of the words apply to the same 
words when in the verse, or else we have cast away the accents 
of prose entirely when we have read Roman poetry. The 
question should have been : What was the origin of the verse 
schemes of the Romans, and how were those original meters 
read? The answer to the first part of the query is well 
known : the Romans got their measures from the Greeks. 
The so-called Saturnian measure, it is true, was native to 
Italy, but its clumsiness and irregularity were such that 
upon contact with the polished meters of the Greeks the 
Romans cast it aside, and adopted the dactylic hexameter 
and the iambic trimeter — these chiefly, though not to the 
exclusion of other measures, and the natural disabilities of 
Latin 6 were such that the iambic trimeter was modified into 
the iambic senarius. In this matter, also, "captured Greece 
took captive her wild conqueror." 

The Greek language had an accent which was of a pitch 
nature ; and in poetry this word accent did not necessarily 
fall on the same syllable as the metrical accent. Now the 
metrical accent of Greek verse was long ago shown by several 
eminent scholars, both on the authority of passages in the 
Greek writers on metrics and for other considerations, to 
have been of a stress character. 7 Is there then in Greek also 
a conflict of the two accents? Let us not forget that in 
later centuries the accent of Greek words became one of 
stress, and that thereafter Greek poetry was composed in 
such a way that the metrical accents coincided with the 
word accents. Evidently there would have been a conflict 
of some sort if the stress accents of the separate words and 
the metrical accents had fallen on different syllables — which 
argues that the two were accents of the same character, that 

6 1 refer especially to the reduction of the percentage of short syllables in 
the language, under the operation of the primitive Italic initial stress accent. 
Cf. also D. P. Lockwood, "The Limitations of Latin Poetry," P. A. P. A. L, 
xiii f. 

7 E.g., G. L. Hendrickson, A. J. P. xx, 198-210; Paul Shorey, T. A. P. A. 
xxxvin, 83 f., Class. Phil, vin, 102. 
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is, of stress. This argues further the presence in Greek verse 
of an earlier date, of a metrical accent of stress, and not of 
some other nature; also, that a conflict between accents 
was unpleasing to the Greek aesthetic sense. Therefore, the 
ancient Greek found no conflict in the verse. 

But the solution is quite simple : the prose or word accent 
was one of pitch, the metrical accent was one of stress (or 
intensity) . The two are not in any way incompatible ; the 
examination of any collection of songs or hymns will show 
that the heavy beat of the measure is not necessarily the 
high note. To be sure, the statement is often made, that 
an accent of higher pitch accompanies an accent of stress; 8 
but as a matter of fact, the stress may be on one syllable and 
the high pitch on another. For instance, Swedish preserves 
a pitch accent, normally on the accented syllable; but in 
some words which originally had the accent and therefore 
the higher pitch on the ultima, the stress has retreated to the 
initial syllable while the high pitch has remained on the final. 9 

The Greek verse which was the model of the first Roman 
writers who used Greek measures — Ennius, Plautus, etc. — 
was one wherein the pitch accents of the single words might 
or might not coincide with the stress accents of the meter. 
What was the unfortunate Roman writer to do? His word 
accent was — as yet — one of stress, not one of higher pitch ; 
but quantity was the basis of the Greek verse, and quantity 
therefore must not be violated in its Roman imitation. Some 
conflicts were inevitable, unless the Roman rigorously re- 
jected, in measures that did not permit the substitution of 
two shorts for an accented long, every word in which the 
accent fell on a short penult of a dissyllable or on the short 
antepenult of a polysyllable. Perforce he admitted many 
conflicts of the accents ; but in the nature of things it was 

8 Cf. E. Seelmann, Aussprache des Latein, 19. 

9 Cf. A. L. Elmquist, Swedish Phonology, 14, for a list of pairs of Swedish 
words of unlike meanings, distinguished from each other only by a difference 
in the position of the high pitch, while the stress accent stands in both on the 
initial syllable. 
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easy for him to make the last two or three stresses of the 
dactylic hexameter accord with the word accents. In the 
iambic measure, conditions were different, but Sturtevant's 
recent researches have shown conclusively that Plautus and 
Terence have a far greater harmony of word accent and 
metrical accent than can be explained as the result of mere 
chance. 10 Thus the earlier Roman writers did seek to alle- 
viate the conflict of accents ; but their rhythm still remained 
rough — a proposition which would hardly be disputed by 
the most inveterate laudator temporis acti. 

The versification of the period from 100 B.C. onward shows 
a tremendous improvement in smoothness and polish. No 
doubt the continued use of the Greek measures contributed 
to the improvement : practice makes perfect. But the great 
advance came just at the time when the speech of the edu- 
cated Roman had by Greek influence been transformed from 
a language with a strong stress accent to one with an accent 
of musically higher pitch. 11 The simple interpretation of 
the phenomena which we observe, is that Latin was now, 
like its Greek model, possessed of a word accent of higher 
pitch, which might or might not coincide with the metrical 
accent of stress. In this respect also, then, "captured Greece 
took captive her wild conqueror." 

10 Class. Phil, xiv, 235-244. In passing, I venture to suggest that the optional 
short quantity of long syllables after a short syllable, if preceded or followed by 
a metrical stress, is only the result of a strong stress accent : this strong stress 
accent (here the verse accent) weakens a neighboring unaccented syllable. 
The shortening, be it noted, occurs only adjacent to an accent, which is the 
agent responsible for the shortening ; and it occurs only after a short syllable, 
for this is the only position in which a short syllable is imperatively demanded 
instead of an unavoidable long. 

11 It is not my meaning that a pitch accent is without a simultaneous stress 
element, and vice versa. But an accent in which pitch is 80 to 90 per cent 
and stress is 20 to 10 per cent, is to be termed a pitch accent, and one in which 
stress forms 80 to 00 per cent, or more, as in English, is a stress accent; and 
these terms may be used without any implied denial of the twofold nature. 
But the minor factor in each case may readily be transferred to another syllable 
and there strengthened, without interfering with the characteristic nature of 
the original accent in its original position. 
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From a practical standpoint, in the reading of Latin verse 
according to this theory, three rules should be observed : 

I. The syllables should be read with the proper quantity. 

II. The syllables which receive accents in continuous prose 
discourse 12 should be pronounced at a higher pitch. 13 

III. The syllables receiving the metrical accent should be 
sounded with a heavier stress or intensity. 

Postscript remark: The greater or less avoidance of coin- 
cidence of the two accents in certain portions of the verse, 
may be for the purpose of avoiding monotony in the melody. 14 

To illustrate, I here present the opening verses of the Aeneid 
with musical notation, for reading : 15 
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"Throughout this discussion, the term 'word accent' has been used to 
apply to those stresses which are sounded in continuous discourse. I have 
refrained from using the term 'phrase accent' or 'sentence accent,' since they 
are misleading. A phrase or sentence in English, for example, often has one 
chief accent far surpassing in intensity that laid on any other syllable; yet 
there will be minor accents occurring about every second or third syllable, which 
are of importance from a rhythmical standpoint, and are included under the 
denomination ' accents in continuous prose discourse.' 

13 Dion. H. Comp. Verb. § 58 Usener-Radermacher, quoted in the original 
and in translation by Sturtevant, Pronunciation, 193 f., states that the musical 
interval between the pitch-accented syllable and the remaining unaccented 
syllables is a fifth. 

14 1 am inclined to believe that the phenomena which Sturtevant, Class. 
Phil, xrv, 373-385, finds in the dactylic hexameter, are merely by-products of 
the development described above. 

16 If Latin verse be not read but sung, one must assume practices similar to 
those of Greek, as illustrated in the Delphic hymns : an unaccented syllable 
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Similarly, the following would be the notation for the 
first stanza of Horace, Odes, 1, 38 : 16 
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Epilogue 

It was about 400 a.d. that the popular stress accent ousted 
the pitch accent in the speech of the educated. This situa- 
tion is reflected in the Christian hymns of the period, which 
are prevailingly accentual, though a dissyllable with long 
ultima is often accented on the ultima in defiance of the 
word accent. But the accentual nature of the rhythm appears 
in that a short syllable bearing the word accent, or two syllables 
removed from the word accent, freely takes the metrical ac- 
cent. Once in a while, a short syllable just before or after 
the word accent has the metrical stress, while the syllable 
bearing the word accent is left unstressed — an infelicity, to 
say the least. 

A few specimens follow, in which the variations from either 
the quantitative or the accentual scheme are abnormally 
frequent. 

was not normally sung on a note higher than the accented syllable of the same 
word, and when a circumflexed syllable was slurred the first part was sung on 
a higher note than the second part; cf. Sturtevant, Pronunciation, 198, with 
references. 

16 To show the true syllabification, I have written nec-sae for nexae in the 
second line. Similarly, I have written Troi-jae for Trojae in the Vergilian 
passage. 
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Hilary (died 367), verses 17-20 of the hymn beginning 
Lucis largitor splendide: 

Tuoque plena spiritu, 
Secum Deum gestantia* 
Ne rapientis perfidi 
Diris patescant fraudibus. 

Every line consists of four iambi. The ultimas of three 
dissyllables (secum, Deum, diris) bear the metrical stress, and 
the short initial syllable of rapientis, two syllables from the 
accented syllable, does likewise. 

Ambrose (340-397), the opening verses of Tristes erant 
apostoli : 

Tristes erant apostoli 

De nece sui Domini, 

Quem poena mortis crudeli 

Servi damnarant impii. 

Sermone blando angelus 

Praedixit mulieribus. 

The meter is the same as in the preceding selection. The 
metrical stress stands on the ultimas of three words (tristes, 
erant, servi), on the short accented syllables of four (nece, sui, 
Domini, mulieribus), on a short syllable distant two syllables 
from the accent in one word (mulieribus; so also on its short 
final, but a stress on a short syllable ending the verse is allow- 
able in nearly all Latin meters), and on the first and third 
syllables of one trisyllable with a long penult (crudeli). 

The following shows syncope to em'nus and aeth're, or else 
substitution of anapaests for iambi ; but syncope is a common 
feature of popular and late Latin : 17 

Ambrose, the opening verses of Vox clara: 

Vox clara, ecce, intonat, 
Obscura quaeque increpat, 
Pellantur eminus somnia 
Ab aethere Christus promicat. 
17 Cf. C. H. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 91 f., 98-102. 
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Similar variations between the two accentual systems are 
seen in the trochaic stanza : 

Augustine (354-430), verses 55-60 of Ad perennis vitae 
fontem : 

Mutabilibus exuti 

Repetunt originem, 

Et praesentem veritatis 

Contemplantur speciem, 

Fontis hinc vivi vitalem 

Hauriunt dulcedinem. 

Like metrical lapses can easily be found in any collection 
of English hymns, a fact which should go far toward recon- 
ciling us to some conflicts of word accent and metrical stress 
in Latin verse. But this defect is in English not restricted 
to the hymnal : for instance, Matthew Arnold has the iambic 
line, 

The sweetest harp-player in Catana, 

where a metrical stress falls on the ultima of 'harp-player,' 
and only the most careful reading can make the line sound 
rhythmical. 18 And that is a phenomenon identical with 
that which we find in older and in later Latin, when the word 
accent was one of energy or stress. 

But the identity of development in Greek and in Latin 
— the change from a quantitative to an accentual rhythm 
when, in Greek certainly and in Latin probably, the word 
accent ceased to be one of pitch and became one of stress — 

18 So also often when the verse-stress falls on 'is,' 'the,' and 'and,' when 
'between' and 'because' are trochees, and 'elsewhere' is an iamb. Such lines 
are cited by T. D. Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, 164 n., who adds: "Of 
course it is possible to say that these are bad lines. To that one can only reply, 
'Is it likely that the objector is a better judge, in a matter of verse- technic, 
than poets who were so well-trained and so successful in the practice of the art 
as those quoted (viz., Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, M. Arnold)?'" The answer 
to this was long ago given by a still greater master of verse than any of those 
quoted, William Shakespeare, when he put into Portia's mouth the words, "I 
can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching." 
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affords strong confirmation to the view that in the classical 
period of both languages the verse was read with a word 
accent of higher pitch and a metrical accent of greater stress, 
the presence of the one being in no wise incompatible with 
the simultaneous presence of the other, whether on the same 
or on different syllables. 



